were more than of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so. ace 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrts, xvii. 11. 1 Tugs. v. 21. 
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Baronius, in his Ann. tom. 4, p. 345, 


a says—“Dum negat Romanys Imperator 


THE BOOK. fidem Catholicam, et confitentes illam ig- 

To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- || 20™iniis afficit direque persequitur, profite- 
isters of the gospel, by rroression. tur eam et praedicat regina Saracenorum”— 
ON A FEMALE MINISTRY i.e. Atatime, when the Roman emperor 


denied the Catholic faith, and discountenan- 

The author of the “Inquiry” admits, that || ced those that professed it, and violently 
“In certain circumstances females must be- persecuted them, a queen of the Saracerts 
come preachers.” And he proceeds to |! embraced and preached it. 
point out those “certain circumstances;” The same author asserts, tom. 6, p. 531, 
such as being “thrown on a heathen shore” || that in the year 499, there was a queen of 
—‘“carried captives among a savage peo-|| the Franks in Gallia, named Chrotildis, a 
ple,” &c.; and he tells us that “it is in such Burgundian, by whom that nation was con- 
circumstances as these, that the early doe- || verted, Gregory Turonensis, cites the same 
tors of the reformed churches have admitted || case, in /ib. 2. cap. 30—“ regina non cessa- 
a female ministry to be passible, and even || hat praedicare,” &c.—“the queen ceased 
needful.” not to preach,” &c. 

The question, however, is not what the || 1p the year 583, Ingundis queen of the 
“early doctors,” but what Scripture and || Goths in Spain, converted first her husband, 
reason, admit. The examples of a female |} and afterwards her subjects, to the Christian 
ministry which I have cited in former es-|| faith. Baron. tom. 7. p. 600. 
says, did not arise from those “certain cir-|| PgyJus Diaconus relates, in lib. 4, cap. 2, 
cumstances.”—Neither Miriam, nor Debo-|| that in the year 591, Theodolinda, a queen 
rah, nor Hulda, nor the wife of Isaiah, (ch. || of the Lonobards in Italy, converted that 
viii. 3.) nor Anna, nor Priscilla, nor the four || nation. His words are--“ Magnum a Deo 
daughters of Philip, nor Phebe, nor any of|| ner Theodolindam Reginam consecutos 
those of whom Paul has made such honour- || esse beneficium, et regem ipsum, et sub eo 
able mention, were “thrown on a heathen || nositos Longobardos”—i. e. Both the king 
shore,” nor “ carried captives among @ sav-|| himself, and his Longobard-subjects, ob- 
age people:” so far from this, they exerci- || tained a great favor from God, by the preach» 
sed their gifts, in the midst of the priests, || ing of queen Theodolinda.” 
the levites, and the doctors; and thus, con- The reader will observe that the foregoing 
trary to the false assertion of the author, |} instances of a female ministry, are recorded 
* officiated in public,” and “taught men.” by writers who belonged to a sect, as much 

I now proceed to give some examples of opposed to the preaching of women, as that 
a female ministry, which took place since || ¢9 which the author of the “ Inquiry” is‘him- 
the days of the apostles. self attached. 

In the year 327, on the authority of Soc-|} 1 was not untila great apostacy and many 
rates Scholasticus, lib. 1, cap. 16, the whole |} abuses had crept into the Christian church, 
nation of the Jberians were converted to the || that we find any prohibition recorded of 


Christian faith by the preaching of a wo- | female preaching. The eleventh canon of 


Maan. 
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the council of Landicea, held the yeur 
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319, orders “that priestesses should not be 
ordained in the church.” Du Pin. Ecles. 
Hist. vol. 2, p. 269. 


The first canon of the Council of Saragos- 
sa, assembled in 381, forbids women to 
meddle with teaching, and expounding arti- 
Cles of faith. Ibid. vol. 2, p. 274. 

In the 99th canon of the fourth Council 
of Carthage, held Amo 398, we read—* Mu- 
lier, quamvis docta et sancta, viros in con- 
ventu docere non praesumat”—“ A woman, 
though she may be learned and holy, should 


- not presume “to teach the men in an assem- 


bly.” Again, in 441, the Council of Orange 
prohibits the ordination of Deaconnesses in 
these words—*“ Diaconae, omni modis non 
erdinandae; siquae jam sunt, benedictioni 
quae populo impenditur capita submittant” 
—i.e. Deaconnesses are not to be ordained 
for the future; but if there be any already 
consecrated, they are to receive the bless- 
ing with the Laicks. 

In the year 517, the twenty-first canon 
of the Council of Epaone, forbids the conse- 
cration of deaconnesses—* Viduarum conse- 
crationem, quas Diaconas vocitant, ab omni 
fegione nostra penitus abrogamus”—“ We 


do altogether prohibit the consecration of | 


Widows, which are called deaconnesses, in 
all our provinces.” 


Now two things are here well worthy of 
note.— 

1. That these prohibitions sufficiently 
prove the previous existence of a female min- 
istry. 
2. That at the period when these canons 
were issued, great abuses and corruptions 
prevailed in the Church; and more especial- 
ly among the clergy. This is proved by the 
following quotations from Mosheim: 

“ Synods were first established about the 
middle of the second century. They abridg- 
ed the privileges of the people, and increa- 
sed the power of the bishops; turned their 
influence into dominion, and their councils 
mto laws.” Vol. 1, p. 179. 

“ An aspiring clergy, claiming the rights 
of the priests under the Mosaic dispensation, 
introduced tythes, first fruits, splendid gar- 
ments: and other circumstances of external 
grandeur.” Vol. 1, p. 203. 

Third century.—The pride and arrogance 
of the bishops increase in this century, and 


the vices of the clergy become great. Voi. 
1, p. 269. 


Fourth century.—In this century was in- 
troduced the monstrous doctrine, that it was 
an act of virtue to deceive and lie, when by 
that means the inferests of the church [cler- 
gy] might be promoted.” Vol. 1, p. 382. 

“ifth century.—* The deplorable schisms 
which divided the churches, flowed chiefly 
from the unchristian controversies for do- 
minion and supremacy, which reigned 
amongst those who set themselves up for 
the fathers and defenders of the church’ — 
“the vices of the clergy were now carried to 


the most enormous length.” Vol. 2, pp. 28, 
30. 


With the foregoing data before him, the 
reader can be at no loss to discern the true 
reason for restricting the exercise of the 
ministerial office, and by canons and synod- 
ical decrees, erecting a barrier round it, to 
prevent the approach, not only of women, 
but of all those of the other sex, who had not 
been regularly onpaiNeD, and initiated by a 
reverend doctor!! About this time the oflice 
of the ministry began to be viewed as the 
road to honors, to preferment, to wealth— 
“the mark, for the prize of the high call- 
ing’—not of “God in Christ Jesus’’—but 
of a most corrupt hierarchy, in the true spirit 
of the mammon of unrighteousness. 

M. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


Few words in the whole vocabulary of 
language, have been more abused than the 
word heresy. Forced from its original and 
simple meaning, which conveyed neither 
praise nor blame, it has been converted into 
a term of odium and reproach—it has been 
made the pretext for bigots to light the 
fires of persecution—to harass and destroy 
with relentless cruelty, the best and the pu- 
rest.men of the age. And though it no 
longer serves as a plea for the infliction of 
corpora] punishment, it is still the common 
resort of zealots to blacken the character of 
their conscientious neighbours, and the re- 
fuge of the advocates of irrational systems, 
in the absence of more conyincing argy- 
ments, 
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Agrecably to the obvious etymology of 
the word, it signifies simply a sect or party, 
as distinguished from any other sect or par- 
ty, without in the least defining the charac- 
ter of such sect, whether good or bad. The 
Greek noun uarresis, of which the word 
heresy is formed, comes from the verb nat- 
nes, J choose, and was applied to the differ- 
ent sects of the heathen philosophers, im- 
plying that the members of any particular 
sect had chosen or made election of that, in 


preference to any other sect. Thus we find | 


the heresy or sect of the Stoics, of the Peri- 
patetics, of the Epicureans, &c. in which 
the term is used in connection with the pro- 
per name, merely to distinguish the profes- 
sors of one system of philosophy from those 
of another. 

This is also evidently the scriptural mean- 
ing of the word. It is applied precisely in 
the same way, in every place where it oc- 
curs in the history of the acts of the apostles. 
We there find it applied equally tothe Pha- 
visees, the Sadducecs, and the Nazarenes— 
the lattet’of which was the early appellation 
conferred on the professors of the gospel, to 
distinguish them from the other Jewish 
sects. See Acts, v.17. xv. 5. xxiv. 5. 14. 
xXxvi. 5. xxviii. 22. These are the only pas- 
sages in Luke’s history, in which the word 
hairesis is found; and in none of them is 
there any indication, that its use was design- 
ed to throw any stigma on the particular re- 
ligious denomination or party, with which 
it is associated. If any reproach attached to 
the profession of the sect or heresy, either of 
the Sadducees, of the Pharisees, or of the 
Nazarenes, it was not their association with 
the term heresy that constituted the re- 
proach. The odium lay in the fact of the 
unpopular character of the profession itself. 
And that this was the lot of Christianity, at 
the early period of its promulgation, is evi- 
dent. Hence we find “the chief of the 
Jews,”’ whom Paul called together at Rome, 


saying to him, in reference to the Nazarenes | 


or Christians, “ We desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest; for as concerning ‘his 
sect (hairesis), we know that every where it 
is spoken against.”’ Acts, xxviii. 22. Hence, 
too, we find Turtullus, in his accusation of 
Paul before Felix, preferring as a prominent 
charge, that he was “a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes,”’ xxiv. 5. 


| 


Having mentioned Paul’s arraignment be- 
fore Felix, it will be proper here to observe, 
that this passage has been supposed by 
some, to countenance the idea, that the 
term heresy was sometimes used as an epi; 
thet of reproach, at least that it was so em- 
ployed in this instance. But the misunder- 
standing has no doubt arisen from a singu- 
lar impropriety in the English version. Our 
translators have rendered narrests, sect, in 
every other place where it occurs in the acts 
of the apostles; but in this case, following 
the vulgate, they have been guilty of an ob- 
vious inconsistency, by rendering the same 
word sect, in the charge brought against 
Paul by Tertullus, and heresy in the apos- 
tle’s reply to that charge. (See verses 5 & 
14.) In consequence, the meaning of the 
passage is obscured, and the apostle is rep- 


resented as defending himself against a - 


crime of which he had not been accused. 
“In both places,” says Campbell,* “the 
word ought to have been translated in the 
same manner, whether heresy or sect.” The 
last term he considers the only proper one; 
because “the word heresy, in the modern ac- 
ceptation, never suits the import of the ori- 
ginal word, as used in Scripture.” The pas- 
sage, carefully considered, will be found to 
convey no indication that it was the intention 
of the orator to stigmatize the apostle, by 
the use of the term sect, in connection with 
Nazarenes. \t was sufficient for his purpose 
that the sect itself was “ every where spoken 
against.” But Tertullus had probably a 
further inducement for introducing in the 
list of his charges against Paul, that he was 
“a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes.” 
“Since the Jews had fallen under the pow- 
er of the Romans, their ancient national re- 
ligion had not only received the sanction of 
the civil powers, for the continuance of its 
establishment in Judea, but had obtained a 
toleration in other parts of the empire.”— 
The Pharisees and Sadducees were the two 
accredited sects. The council or sanhedrim, 
as appears from chap. xxii. 6, was compo- 


| sed of both. It is not strange, therefore, 


that after calling the apostle “a pest,”’t and 


* See Preliminary Dissertations to his 
Four Gospels,” &c. 

+ “The word loimos, pestis; the plague or 
pestilence, is used both by Greek and Ro: 
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charging him with being “a mover of sedi- 
tion among all the Jews throughout the 
World,” his accuser shou}d insinuate, as an 
evidence of his disposition to promoic iasur- 
rection, that he was in league with a rapid- 
iy increasing party, called “the sect of the 
Wazarenies,” of whom he was “a ringleader.” 
That this was the amount of the accusation, 
appears evident from the apostle’s answer. 
He states that but twelve days had elapsed 
since he had gone up to Jerusalem fo wor- 
ship—a period too short, certainly, consider- 
ing his subsequent removal, and detention 
in Czsarea, to admit of organizing any thing 
like a sedition. Moreover, so foreign were 
all appearances from any disposition of this 
kind, that “they neither found him in the 
temple disputing with any man, neither rai- 
sing up the people either in the synagogues 
or in the city: nor could they prove the 
things of which they accused him.” 


But for the better illustration of the apos- 
tle’s answer to that part of the charge which 
alleged him to be “a ringleader of the sect 
of the Nazarenes,”’ it will be proper here to 
remark, that the distinguishing of the disci- 
ples of Jesus as a separate sect, as well as the 
application to them of the title of Nazarenes, 
seems to have been the work of their ene- 
mies. The Jewish converts to Christianity, 
appear still to have associated with their 
brethren in the observance of the rituals of 
the law. We find Paul, indeed, a few days 
before, openly professing himself to be a 
Pharisee, without in the least appearing to 
suspect, that he had done any thing to dis- 
franchise him, or deprive him of a right to 
that title. See chap. xxiii. 6. Hence, at 
once to profess his faith in Christ, and to 
deny that a belief in the gospel constituted, 
properly, the professors of it a sect, he ob- 
serves in his defence before the governor:— 
* But this I confess to thee, that after the 
way which they call a sect, so worship I the 
God of my fathers, [the acknowledged God 


man authors, to signify a very bad and prof- 
ligate man. We have weakened the force 
of the word by translating the substantive 
adjectively. Tertullus did not say that Paul 
was a pestilent fellow; but he said that he 
was the very pestilence itself.” A. Clarke, 
in loc. 


of the Jews, } believing all things which are 
written in the law and the prophets—({their 
own admitted standards]—and have hope 
toward God, as they themselves also allow,” 
&e. 


It is unnecessary, I presume, to dwell 
much longer on this part of my subject.— 
The whole current of Scripture history 
shows that the word sect had no odious ac- 
ceptation in relation to the religious party 
with which it was connected, nor any refe- 
rence whatever to the nature of religious 
opinions. The apostle Paul used the term 
when evidently intending to commend the 
religious class among the Jews, to which he 
belonged. “ After the strictest hairesis, sect, 
or heresy, of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.” 
Acts, xxvl. 6. Josephus, too, who was him- 
self a Pharisce, speaks of the heresy, or sect 
of the Pharisees. Lirr, chap. xxxviii. 


Having now examined all the places in 
the historical parts of the New Testament, 
in which the word heresy is found, I will 
proceed to notice those in the epistles. In 
these it occurs in the whole four times, viz. 
1 Cor. xi. 19. Gal. v. 20. 2 Pet. ii. 1. Tit. 
iii. 10,11. Inthree of these passages, it is 
employed in its simple form heresy, and in 
one of them in its derivative form heretic. — 
That there is some difference, or rather a 
distinction, between the use of the term in 
the epistles and in the acts of the apostles, 
is readily conceded. It is not, however, a 
difference in the radical meaning of the 
word. This is the same in both, It is a 
difference which arises altogether from the 
circumstances under which it is employed. 
It is simply the difference between its use 
in relation to a sect or party already formed, 
and spoken of by way of distinction, and a 
disposition to form sects or parties, from sin- 
ister motives; and to the destruction of love 
and good works. In the first case, it con- 
veys neither praise nor blame; in the last it 
necessarily implies a censure on the persons 
concerned. But in both relations, the use’ 
of the word is equally foreign from the de- 
signation of particular fenefs. It istrue that 
religious tenets are very commonly the 
cause of sects and divisions, though these 
often originate from other causes. “ But 
the term,” as Campbell justly remarks, “ie 
expressive of the effect only, not of the 
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muse.” The use to which Peter and Paul 
apply it in their epistles—and they are the 
only apostles who use it—is to designate a 
practical evil, and not to reprehend dogmas 
or opinions. This will be evident from an 
examination of the contexts in which it is 
found. For the better understanding of the 
precise application of the term in these pas- 
sages, the reader should be informed that 
the word sect, among the Jews, was not re- 
stricted, as it is with us, to those who had 
formed separate communions, and did not 
associate with one another in religious wor- 
ship and ceremonies. On the contrary, with 
the exception of the Samaritans, ‘in the 
Jewish sects, there were no separate com- 
munities erected. The same temple and 
the same synagogues, were attended alike 
by Pharisees and by Sadducees.” Any par- 
ty or faction, therefore, in the early Chris- 
tian church, would, in conformity with the 
customary use of the word, be denominated 
by the apostles a sect, whether differing in 
fhe external forms of religion or not; and 
so far as it was destructive of natural love 
and esteem—an effect which must almost 
necessarily follow it—would be a subject of 
just reprehension. 

The first time we meet with the word 
heresy in the epistles, is in the first epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians: “Now in this 
that I declare to you, I praise you not, that 
ye come together, not for the better but for 
the worse. For first of all, when ye come 
together in the church, I hear that there be 
divisions among you, and I partly believe 
it: for there must be also heresies,”’ or, as it 
should have been translated, “sects among 
you, that they who are approved may be 
made manifest among you.” 1 Cor. xi. 17, 
18, 19. If we examine the epistle, we find 
that the Corinthian church, at this time, was 
split into several divisions and parties. Some 
were contending they were of Paul—some 
that they were of Apollos—others that they 
were of Peter—and others that they were of 
Christ—(chap. i. 10, 11, 12. iii.3. 4.) An- 
other ground of their differences appears to 
have been a question respecting the use of 
meats—(chap. viii. & x.) Another, again, 
was an irregularity into which they had fall- 
en, in their mode of conducting a certain 
supper or meal, of which they had been in 


the custom of partaking in a congregational H 


capacity.* It is in speaking on this latter 
occasion, or perhaps manifestation, of their 
differences, that the apostle introduces the 
expressions quoted above. These dissen- 
tions were no doubt the cause of much ill- 


*We learn from Xenophon (Memorab. 
lib. iii. c. 14.) that collation suppers or feasts 
were customary among the Greeks. To 
these, each brought his own provisions ready 
dressed, which they ate in company togeth- 
er. From the account contained in this 
chapter, the Corinthians appear to have 
been in a similar practice. A supper of this 
kind might be the more necessary in conse- 
quence of the distant parts of Corinth from 
which they would assemble, for the trans: 
action of the general concerns of the Church. 
Having spent the day together, they would 
need refreshment, “and their numbers be- 
ing too great to be accommodated in pri- 
vate houses, provision was made for them 
in the places where they assembled, and 
they all partook of the same common meal, 
It obtained the names of the Lord’s feast, and 
the Lord’s table, because the Church, which 
is called the body of the Lord, partook of it 
in common.” And since on these occasions 
the rich supplied the wants of the poor, they 
were called (agapai, charitates,) feasts of 
le, or benevolence. They appear to be 
alluded to, both by Jude (ver. 12) and Pe- 
ter, (2 Pet. ii. 13.) It is to them also that 
Tertullian evidently refers in his Apology. 
After noticing some of the luxurious feasts 
among the heathens, he observes: “ The na- 
ture of our supper may be known by its 
name, a Greek word, which signifies Love. 
Whatever we spend therein, we look on as 
so much gain, seeing we thereby refresh all 
the poor,” &c. But it seems that such had 
become the state of party feeling among the 
Corinthians, that instead of making of the 
provisions which they had brought, a com- 
mon or general meal, “every one took be- 
fore other, his own supper;” by which means 
those who were scantily provided were ex- 
cluded, and, in consequence, “one was 
hungry, and another was drunken,” or filled 
to excess. This the apostle told them, 


“was not to eat the Lord’s supper.” The 
antipathies which led them to these distinc- 
tions and divisions, made it more resemtble 
a “table of devils.” 
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‘will among the Corinthian christians, as 
well as of offence to those who were with- 
out. A state of things so inimical to the na- 
ture and spirit of Christianity, could not but 
be deeply regretted and severely reprehend- 
ed by the apostle. In describing it, he uses 
the words zulos, eris, dichostasiai, schismata, 
and haireseis—envying, strife, factions, divi- 
sions and sects. The three first occur chap. 
iii. 3, and the two last in the passage under 
notice. None of these terms have any ne- 
cessary reference to doctrine; nor do we 
find the apostle warning against any dan- 
gerous errors of that kind. It is evidently 
his object to caution them against the con- 
tentious disposition which was” producing 
these divisions and sects among them, to the 
destruction of charity, and the scandal of 
the Christian profession: 

In his epistle to the Galatians, chap. v. 20, 
he enumerates sects or heresies among the 
“works of the flesh’—“ hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, factions, (dichosta- 
siai) heresies, envyings,” &c. The applica- 
tion of the term in this instance, is precisely 
the same as in the preceding, and the cir- 


‘cumstances which appear to have lead to 


its insertion, not very dissimilar. See chap. 
5. verse 15, &c. 

2 Pet. ii. 1, has more the appearance of 
favouring the modern use of the word heresy 
than any other passage in the New Testa- 
ment; and the common version has no doubt 
contributed not a little to strengthen this 
appearance. According to this the words 
are, “But there were false prophets also 
among the people, even as there shall be 
false teachers among you, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” Butthe pas- 
sage, properly understood, contains no evi- 
dence that the apostle Peter meant to attach 
to the term /aireseis, a sense different from 
its established meaning of sects or parties. — 
The Greek, as is admitted on all hands by 
the best modern translators, literally signi- 
fies, “sects or heresies of destruction”’—a form 
of expression that grammarians call the gen- 
itive of the agent, meaning sects which 
cause destruction, or which are destructive 
in their tendency. The passage should 
therefore have been rendered “ who will 
vily introduce destructive sects,” &c. 


But it may be asked are not ‘the words 
which follow—“ even denying the Lord that 
bought them”’—designed to point out the 
character of the heresies or sects, mentioned 
in the preceding part of the sentence, and 
so to indicate that it is some fundamental 
error in opinion, which the term is intended 
to describe? I answer, not at all. These 
words do not relate to /aireseis, secis, but 
to the “false teachers” mentioned before, 
who are represented both as introducing 
sects or factions in the church, and, by their 
immoral practices—as 1 shall show in the 
sequel—“ denying the Lord that bought 
them.” This will be rendered more obvi- 
ous by the following literal translation of 
the passage :—* But there were also false pro- 
phets among the people, even as there will be 
false teachers among you, who will privily in- 
troduce destructive sects, and (kai) deny the 
Lord who bought them; bringing on them- 
selves swift destruction.” 

Campbell has so well illustrated this point, 
that I will be excused for again quoting him. 
“Observe,” says he, speaking of the origi- 
nal, “it is arroumenoi and ipagontes, in the 
masculine gender and nomitive ease, agree- 


ing with pseudodidas'uloi, [false teachers, ] 


not arnoumenas and epagousas in the femi- 
nine gender and accusative case, agreeing 
with Aaireseis, [sects.] Again, if the word 
haireseis did not imply the effect produced, 
sects, or factions, but the opinions taught, 
whether true or false, which are often, not 
always, the secret spring of division, he 
would probably have expressed himself in 
this manner, pseudodidaskaloi hoitines dida- 
zousi haireseis apoleias, who will teach dam- 


nable, or rather destructive, heresies; for | 
doctrine of every kind, sound and unsound, | 


true and false, is properly said to be taught. 


But neither here, nor any where else in| | 
Scripture, I may safely add, nor in any of 7 
the writings of the two first centuries, de 7 


we ever find the word hAairesis 
didasko, kerusso, [to teach, to preach,} or 


any word of like import, or an —. true | 


or false, denominated Aa?resis.”’ 


Our translators, repossessed no doubt 
with the current opinion that Aairesis meant 3 


erroneous doctrines, have taken a singular |” 


liberty, in rendering apoleias, in this verse, | 


damnable, and in verse 3d, damnation— 


sense which is entirely foreign from any of 7 
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the meanings of the word. Apoleias comes 
from apollumi, which is equivalent to the 
Latin perdo, pereo, to destroy or lay waste, 
to perish; and has no relation to condemna- 
tion, but to destruction, loss, ruin, &c. In 
verse 6th of the same version, the word con- 
demnation properly occurs, but there the 
Greek term is katekrinen. 

That the “false teachers,’? mentioned in 
the text, entertained erroneous opinions, is 
not to be doubted. From the description 
of them in the subsequent part of the epis- 
tle, they were probably of the sects of the 
Nicolaitans and Simonians, whose perni- 
cious principles are well known. But, as I 
have shown, these principles were not in- 
tended to be designated by the term /aire- 
seis. Nor do the expressions “denying the 
Lord that bought them,” relate so properly 
to their principles as to their pernicious 
practices. As I observed before, it was a 
practical evilthe apostle intended to describe, 
and not a speculative doctrine, about which 
nen of the purest intentions may differ. In 
the Old Testament, the Lord is said to have 
bought the Israelites, by delivering them 
from Egyptian bondage, and putting them 
in possession of the land of Canaan. Exod. 
xv. 16. Deut. xxxii. 6. Psalm Ixxiv. 2. In 
conformity with the same mode of speaking, 
those are said, by the New Testament wri- 
ters, to have been bought or purchased by 
him, who were brought to the knowledge 
of the gospel, and delivered from the cor- 
ruptions of the world. This mode of ex- 
pression was particularly used in reference 
to the Gentile converts, who had been in 
bondage to heathen idolatry and supersti- 
tion, and many corrupt and licentious prac- 
tices; in becoming subject to which they 
might be said to have sold themselves to the 
God of this world. To go back, therefore, 
to their former evil practices, and become 
“ entangled again” in them, after having re- 
nounced them for the profession of the gos- 
pel, was virtually to “deny the Lord that 
bought them,” however they might pretend 
Christian liberty as a cloak for their unholy 
indulgences. Hence says the apostle, “if 
after they have escaped the pollutions of the 
world through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again en- 
tangled therein, and overcome, the latter 


end is worse with them than the beguming. 


For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after 
they have known it, to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered to them,” verses 
20, 21. 


That this is what is meant by “denying 


the Lord that bought them,” is evident - 


from the description of these “false teach- 
ers,” contained at large in this chapter.— 
They “ walked after the flesh in the lust of 
uncleanness”—had “eyes full of adultery” 
—a “heart exercised with covetous prac+ 
tices’—had “ gone astray, following the way 
of Balaam,” who for “the wages of unrigh- 
teousness,” laid a stumbling block for the 
children of Israel, that they might commit 
fornication. (Num. ch. xxv. 1, 2, 3. xxxi, 
16.) Sothese “through covetousness, with 
feigned words, made merchandise of those 
“who followed their pernicious ways’*— 
beguiling unstable souls”—* alluring 
through the lust of the flesh, through much 
wantonness, those that were clean escaped 
from them that lived in error”—* promising 
them liberty,” while “they themselves were 
the servants of corruption.” Thus undera 
profession of Christianity, and by an attempt 
to reconcile it with their immoral courses, 
they “turned the grace of God into lascivi- 
ousness”—(Jude 4.)—*‘ introduced” most 
“destructive sects,” and “rejected (arnou- 
menoi) the Lord that bought them”—or as 


| Jude expresses it, “denied the only Lord 


God, and our Lord Jesus Christ”—renoun- 
ced, in the most true and entire sense, the 
gospel dispensation, the object of which was 
to “purify a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 


I have dwelt the longer on this passage, 


because few have been more misunderstood, 
or perverted to more unjustifiable purposes. 
Deceived by the modern use of the term 
heresy, and the bias of a preadmitted sys- 
tem of faith, unknown to the Scriptures, it 
has been inferred that the heresy spoken of 
in this place, was the denial of certain spec- 
ulative, (not to say pernicious,) opinions, 
with regard to what is called the atonement. 
Zealots have accordingly availed themselves 
of the passage, to endeavour to inflame the 


* Faris apovetais, their destructions; or as 
many MSS. read asexoziais, theit Juscivit 
ousnesses. 
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minds of the community against those whose 
views of Christian doctrine did not happen 
to quadrate with their preconceived no- 
tions or adopted creed. But that these have 
as widely strayed from the sense of Scrip- 
ture, as they have from the boundaries of 
temperance and charity, I hope by this time 
appears. 

One other passage remains yet to be no- 
ticed. Tit. iii. 10,11. “A man that is an 
heretic, after the first and second admonition, 
reject; knowing that he that is such is sub- 
verted, being condemned of himself.” To 
ascertain the meaning of the apostle in these 
expressions, will not be difficult. If, as I 
have shown, the word haireseis, according 
to Scripture usage, signifies simply a sect 
or party, and if the whole censure~ implied 
in the term, in the apostolical epistles, has 
relation to the injurious consequences ari- 
sing from the formation of sects or divisions 
in the church, the word narretixos, (trans- 


lated heretic,) must signify a fomenter of sects’ 


or parties, and, as Campbell remarks, may 
properly be rendered a factious man. This 
exactly corresponds with the use of the 
term in the epistle under notice. The fo- 
menters of parties, to whom the apostle 
principally alludes, were evidently certain 
Judaizing teachers, who were troubling the 
Gentile converts with “foolish questions, 
and genealogies, and contentions, and stri- 
vings, about the law.” ver. 9. “There are,” 


says he, “many unruly and vain talkers and | 


deceivers, especially they of the circumci- 
sion, who subvert whole houses, teaching 
things which they ought not for filthy lucre’s 
sake.” —“They profess that they know God, 
but in works they deny him; being abomi- 
nable, and disobedient, and to every good 
work reprobate.” Chap. i. 10, 11, 16.— 
These he advises Titus, after due admoni- 
tion, to reject; since such factionists were 
clearly subverted from the true Christian 
principle, and sinned. They were, more- 
over, “self-condemned;” for while, to pro- 
mote their private interests, they were en- 
deavouring to form parties, and gain adhe- 
rents, they were conscious of their own in- 
sincerity, and the inconsistency of their lives 
with the purity of the Christian profession. 
They knew that in proclaiming their system 
and doating about words, they were not gov- 


a desire to get their livelihood. “ Were the 
Church in all countries,” says Adam Clarke, 
‘whether established by law, or unestab- 
lished, strictly scrutinised, multitudes of 
HERETICS Of this kind would be found. And 
perhaps this is the only bad sense in which 
the word should be understood.” 

Tosum up what has been said, aeresy, in 
its original meaning, signifies simply a sect 
or party, united, under any denomination, 
by some common principles, either of reli- 
gion or philosophy. It has no relation to 
the opinions of the party with which it is 
connected, since it is applied in the same 
way to parties of various and upposite opin- 
ions. The use of the term in the epistles, 
has exclusive reference to parties among 
Christians. Agreeably to the same usage, 
a heretic is a promoter of sects or parties, 
either from motives of pecuniary advantage, 
or to be distinguished as a head or chief.— 
With propriety, therefore, might the apos- 
tle class heresies with the “works of the 
flesh;” for nothing can be more incompati- 
ble with the whole nature and spirit of 
Christianity, than a disposition of this kind. 
“Whosoever will be great among you,” said 
Christ, “let him be your minister; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” Mat. xx. 26, 27. 

As the pure spirit of the Gospel excludes 
alike pride and vain glory, and “the buyers 
and sellers’? of every description, so itis not 
less opposite to all sectarian feeling. It is 
no part of the object of Christianity to call 
men to sects or parties, but to bring them 
to the knowledge of the truth—not to the 
_ speculative doctrines or systems of men, but 
‘toa practical knowledge, in their own expe- 
| rience, of the truth and reality of the things 
that concern their salvation. Its effect is to 
| unite all ina spiritual union and fellowship, 
| in which, as the interest of each is the inte- 
rest of the whole, there is no room found for 
these sectarian feelings, which lead the vo- 
taries of man-made systems, to proclaim 
themselves and their own party; nor any 
place for those sectarian animosities which 
distract society, and alienate the affection 
not only of children of the same universal 
Parent, but even the professors of the same 
name. “By this,” says Christ, “shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, ifye have 


erned by a love of truth and goodness, but |! love one to another.” This is the grand 
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characteristic of Christian discipleship, and 
jts antipode is summed up by the apostle in 
a few words: “If any man say that he loves 
God, and hates his brother, the truth is not 
in him.” Love, then, being the bond of 
Christian union, the introduction of sects de- 
structive of this bond, is the heresy against 
which the apostles were concerned to cau- 
tion their brethren, and the promoter of 
these sects, the heretic. 


These are the simple and Scriptural mean- 
ings of these so much abused words, neresy 
and nereric. But 


‘ Tempera mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.’ 


as the professing Christian Church lapsed 
from its primitive simplicity and integrity, 
the doctrines and prescriptions of men be- 
gan ‘o be more valued than a life of practi- 
cal piety and godliness, and the word heresy, 
which had been thus used to describe a 
sect or faction, without reference to doctrine 
true or false, came in process of time to be 
used to describe some supposed erroneous 
belief, or, more commonly, a want of belief 
in some unintelligible dogma. It has at dif- 
ferent periods, been variously defined, to 
suit the particular circumstances of the times 
and the caprices of the bigotted sectaries 
who have thought they coulduse it to some 
advantage, by working on the timidity or 
credulity of mankind. By some of the early 
councils heretical doctrines were specially 
defined. But the infallibility of the Church 
being fully recognized, a description of this 
kind was deemed too minute and trouble- 
some, for now the smallest deviations from the 
doctrines of the Holy Church, constituted a 
man aheretic. According to Lynderwode, 
(Cap. de Heret.) “Hereticus est qui dubi- 
tat dle fide Catholica, et qui negligit servare 
ca que Romano ecclesia statuit, seu servare 
decreverat”—*‘ a heretic is one who doubts 
concerning the Catholic faith, and who ne- 
glects to observe those things which the 
Roman church appoints, or had decreed to 
observe.” Oras the statute of 2 Hen. iv. 
c. 18, expresses it, “ teachers of erroneous 


opinions, contrary to the faith and blessed | 


determinations of the Holy Church.” 

‘The definitions of Protestants have differ- 
ed somewhat from those of their Catholic 
predecessors. But they have generally fol- 


lawed them implicitly in their error of re- 


ferring the term heresy to doefrines, in op- 
position to the plain etymology of the word, 
and to all Scripture usage. The misappli- 
cation of the term, however, is not the worst 
part oftheir practice which has been imita- 
ted. Too many have been equally profuse 
in its use, in order to excite popular preju- 
dices, and to fix the odium which this false 
application had associated with it, on men 
ofthe most irreproachable lives—merecly on 
account of difference of sentiment on some 
of the speculative points of religious belief. 
“But they shall proceed no further: their 
folly shall be manifest to all men.” Their 
day is, happily, now far spent. Men are no 
longer to be imposed upon by sounds. The 
tree is tobe judged by its fruits Those 
who descend to the illiberal use of such epi- 
thets, prove themselves to be the proud, 
dogmatical, turbulent party-men, who, by 
their attempts at imposition and domination 
over the consciences of others, are disturb- 
ing and dividing the Church, and so, in the 


| true sense of the word are the culpable pro- 


moters of heresies, 

I shall conclude these remarks in the 
words of the judicious Campbell. ‘How 
much soever of a schismatical or heretical 
spirit, in the apostolic sense of the terms, 
may have contributed to the formation of 
the different sects into which the Christian 
world is at present divided; no person who, 
in the spirit of candour and charity, adheres 
to that which, to the best of his judgment, 
isright, though, in this opinion, he should 
be mistaken, is, in the scriptural sense, 
either schismatic or heretic. And he, on 
the contrary, whatever sect he belong to, is 
more entitled to these odious appellations, 
who is most apt to throw the imputation up- 
on others.” U. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


Amongst the many schemes that might be 
enumerated, and which have been devised 
for self-aggrandizement, none appear so 
alarming and pernicious in their consequen- 
ces, as those now in operation to raise funds 
for the support of a mercenary priesthood, 
and the propagation of the Gospel in a hea- 
then land. Such is the zeal manifested by 
the great body of the clergy to obtain money 
for their purposes, from all classes of the 
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community, that were we deprived of the 
liberty of thinking for ourselves, we would 
readily suppose the kingdom of Heaven was 
purchased with silver and gold; and that 
eur salvation depended upon our giving 
them, as to the priests formerly, one tenth of 
our substance. What can be more disgust- 
ing to the sensible and reflecting mind, than 
to observe the vast complicated machinery 
nurtured and brought forth in theological 
institutions, artfully contrived and admirably 
adapted, to impose on a priest-ridden and 
deluded people. Witness the numerous 
societies that have been organized in various 
parts of the United States since the mission- 
ary mania broke forth, under different appel- 
lations or names, all of which concentrate 
their force into one channel, and produce a 
torrent of such immense power and velocity, 
2s to threaten immediate destruction to all 
who have the independence of mind, to in- 
terrupt its passage, or attempt to arrest its 
progress. Witness the hordes of missiona- 
ries, now engaged in travelling through the 
country, preaching sermons and making 
collections; and denouncing all who refuse 
contributions, with the opprobious epithets 
of “ heretic” infidel” —*“ spurious Chris- 
tian” —and a catalogue of names, equally in- 
applicable and uncharitable. Witness the 
numerous reports of revivals, and the fre- 
quency of prayer meetings and monthly 
concerts, that have taken place in different 
sections of our country, according to the 
missionary heralds; and above all, witness 
the moral character and conduct of many of 
those who are conspicuously engaged in 
these popular devotions; and then, reader, 
inquire of thyself, whether the cause of 
truth and righteousness will be advanced in 
the earth, by such means and instruments as 
these? 

I believe that the prayers of the truly de- 
dicated sons of God—those whose minds are 
given up faithfully to serve Him im the way 
of his requirings—will be heard and accept- 
ed, in all nations, tongues, kindreds and 
people; but when I see men approach the 
throne of grace, and lay hold of the ark of 
the Lord with unhallowed hands, methinks 
their labours will be rejected, and account- 
ed mockery, by Him whose all penetrating 
eye sees them, as they really are, and knows k 
the inmost recesses of their hearth 


I believe the present time is a day of in- 
quiry, and of great spiritual conflict, and 
one that calls loudly for an individual exam- 
ination into the ground, upon which every 
son and daughter of Adam are standing. 
On the continent of Europe, we behold con- 
federated monarchs, kings and priests, uni- 
ted and combined for the ostensible purpose 
of supporting king-craft and priesteraft, and 
keeping alive the almost expiring hopes of 
an ambitious and mercenary priesthood.— 
We see men professing the name of Chris- 
tians, and whe are declaring to the surround- 
ing heathen or musselmen, that they are the 
only true followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, unsheathing the sword of destruction 
from its scabbard, and staining its corroded 
steel with the blood of their fellow men; 
and all this performed under pretence of 
supporting the religion of Ged, when in fact 
they are trampling under foot, every attri- 
bute of His most righteous law, and advanc- 
ing the religion of Antichrist. 

On the continent of America, we behold 
christendom cut up and divided into sects 
and parties, some of whom are striving to 
bring in the secular arm to their assistance, 
for priestly domination, and manifest more 
of a disposition to persecute those who dif- 
fer from them in religious opinionsy than 
they do toward cultivating charity and good 
works. 

We have seen a bold and daring (but I 
trust fruitless) attack made upon the doc- 
trines which a respectable society of Chris- 
tians have maintained, and held forth to the 
world, and for the testimony of which, in 
their early organization, they suffered fine, 
forfeiture, imprisonment, and even death it- 
self. It must be evident to every rational 
intelligent person, who is in any degree ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history, and the 
signs of the times, that this war of aggres- 
sion, was waged and prosecuted under the 
joyful anticipation of prostrating all opposi- 
tion to a hireling ministry; so that priest- 
craft might rear its hydra head once more 
in Columbia’s soil, and sway its dark and 
deadly sceptre, over the intellectual facul- 
ties of the young and rising generation. — 
But thanks be to Him who ruleth the waves 
of the deep, and governs the foaming bil- 
lows, He has not created man a mere ma- 
¢hine, to be directed and put jn motion by 
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whatever power may be applied. No! he 
has created him a rational intelligent crea- 
ture; conferred on him the invaluable bles- 
sing of free agency, and furnished him with 
a knowledge of His will, with a capacity to | 
perform it; orin the more refined language 
of the poet— | 


“Hr gave ui in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill ; 

And binding nature fast in Sate, 
Lerr FREE THE HUMAN WILL.’ 


1 rejoice in the consideration, that a spirit 
of inquiry has beamed forth, like the morn- 
ing sun, which will break to pieces and 
rend asunder the fetters of clerical intole- 
rance and usurpations, should there be a 
further attempt made to extend these gall- | 
ing chains: for I am fully convinced, the 
people of this country are generally too | 
much enlightened, to suffer these noxious | 
plants to vegetate and flourish in this soil. | 
Happily for the United States, the laws of 
the land allow of no established reli- | 
gion among us, but according to their | 
wise provisions, religious toleration and. 
liberty of conscience, are equally extended | 
to all sects and denominations; where every | 
one can sit under his own vine, and under | 
his own fig tree, and none can make him 
afraid. May the rising youth of this land | 
duly estimate these blessings, and for the | 
liberty they enjoy, thank Him who raised | 
up those bright and worthy sons of the | 
morning, and enabled them to bear the ark | | 
of the testimony, and to shine as constella- | 
tions of the first magnitude in the horizon of | 
the Church militant; and finally to lay down | 
their lives as royal insignia of their devoted- 
ness to the cause of truth and righteousness, , 
and who are now enjoying the “ i ase 
liberty of the Church triumphant, ‘ whose 
walls are salvation, and whose gates, 
praise.’ ” VERITAS. 


Cuester Co. Pa.—1824. 


} 


To attempt to explain spiritual manifes- 
tations (which are only discernable by su- 
pernatural light) by the strength of the ra- 
tional faculty alone, is but like dissecting a 
dead body to find out the seat of life, and 
the extent of the mental powers. 


WILMINGTON. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1824. 
MISCELLANIA. 


The annual revenue of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in France amounted, at the revo- 
lution, to 150,000,000 of livres, or about 
30,000,000 of dollars.—Bishop of Auburn’s 
(Talleyrand) speech before the National As- 
sembly. 


Tut Stave Trapne.—Although we hear 
so much said, both here and in Europe, 


| about the abolition of this trade, it is still 


maintained to an extent, even greater than 
heretofure!! In proof of this we give the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the governor 
of Sierra Leone, to earl Bathurst, dated Jan- 
uary 14th, 1824—giving an account of the 
shipment of Africans from Bonny and Cala- 
bar, he says: “It is perhaps impracticable 


| to ascertain the exact amount of slaves ex- 


ported annually from Africa, owing to the 
| legal restraints upon the trade; but suppo- 


| sing the cargoes to average 400 slaves each, 
| 352 being shipped in fourteen months, 


would amount to 120,684 slaves per annum, 
from these two rivers only. The aggregate 
| of 200,000 per annum, would not, therefore, 
appear to be too great a computation for 
|| the shipments now made from the whole ex- 
tent of coast; which is at least double the 


| estimated number annually transported from 


Africa, prior to the year 1810, notwithstand- 
ing all the exertions of Europe and America 
to extinguish the trade.” 

The coloured population in the United 
States, increases in the slave states faster 
than the white. In the free states the in- 
crease of the latter predominates. The 
ratio of increase of the slaves may therefore 
be taken, on the whole, as at least equal 
to the whites. In 1820 this oppressed class 
of the community amounted to 1,500,000. 
Ina little more than half a century, (without 
importation) the slaves will outnumber the 
whole population, which at this time exists 
in the United States and territories!! Then 
indeed may the American nation adopt the 
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emphatical language of Ezra, ch. ix: “I am 
ashamed and blush, to lift up my face to 
thee, my God: for our iniquities have in- 
creased over our head, and our trespass is 
grown up unto the heavens.” 


Of 10,600 persons in England, there are 
6,804 non-residents.—British parliament. 


The income of the established church in 
Ireland, amounts to more than 
prev thousand dollars; arising, principally, 
from lands of which Henry VIII. despoiled 
the Catholic, and bestowed on the English, 
church.—London paper. 


hundred thousand, 
it is said, suffered death under Pope“Julian, 
in seven years—one hundred thousand were 
massaered by the French in three months. 
The Waldenses, who perished amounted to 
one hundred thousand. The Jesuits de- 
stroyed nine hundred thousand, in thirty 
years. Thirty six thousand were executed 
by the common hangman, under the Duke 
of Alva. One hundred and fifty thousand 
perished in the inquisition; and an equal 
number by the Irish massacre. Add to these 
the vast multitudes, of which history gives 
no account, who have been proscribed, ban- 
ished, starved, burnt, buried alive, smother- 
ed, suffocated, drowned, assassinated, chain- 
ed to the gallies for life, or immured in hor- 
rid dungeons. According to some, the 
whole number massacred in the space of 
1400 years, amounts to 50,000,000! !—<See 
Buck’s Expositor. 


The London society for converting the 
Jews, expended in ten years, 421,180 dol- 
Jars. What good has been done? A single 
pew in any church, will probably hold all 
their converts; and even these, it is feared, 
are merely nominal. One of these converts 
robbed his pastor of his silver spoons, and 
his church of the communion plate, and sur- 
plices.—British Critic. 


The population of Europe is estimated at 
180,000,000: viz. Catholics, 100,000,000— 
Greek church, 32,000,000—Protestants of 
different sects, 42,000,000——Menonists, 
240,000—Methodists, 180,000—Unitarians, 


50,000—Quakers, 40,000. Mahomedans, 


2,630,000—Jews, 2,060,000—Hernhutters, 


SELECTED. 


‘*In, or about the year of our Lord, 1710, 
a Swedish Missionary preached a sermon, at 
an Indian treaty, held at Conestoga, in 
Pennsylvania, in which sermon, he set fortlr 
original sin, the necessity of a Mediator; and 
endeavored, by certain arguments, to induce 
the Indians to embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. After he had ended his discourse, 
one of the Indian chiefs made a speech it 
reply to the sermon; andthe discourses, on 
both sides, were made known by interpre- 
ters. The Missionary, upon his return to 
Sweden, published his sermon, and the In- 
dian’sanswer. Having wrote them in Latin, 
he dedicated them to the university of Up- 
sal, and requested them to furnish him with 
arguments, to confute such strong reason- 
ing of the Indians. ‘he Indian speech trans- 
lated from the Latin, is as follows,” viz: 


** A speech delivered by an Indian chief, in 
reply to a sermon, preached by a Swedish 
Missionary, in order to convert the In- 
dians to the Christian religion: 


“Since the subject of his (the Missiona- 
ry’s) errand is to persuade us to embrace a 
new doctrine, perhaps it may not be amiss, 
before we offer him the reasons, why we 
cannot comply with his request, to acquaint 
him with the grounds and principles of that 
religion, which he would have us abandon. 

*‘Our forefathers were under a strong 
impression, as we are, that those who act 
well in this life, shall be rewarded in the 
next, according to the degree of their vir- 
tue; and on the other hand, that those, who 
behave wickedly here, will undergo such 
punishments hereafter, as are proportionate 
to the crimes they were guilty of. This 
hath been constantly and invariably received 
and acknowledged for a truth, through ev- 
ery successive generation of our ancestors. 
It could not have taken its rise from fable; 
for human fiction, however artfully and plaus- 
ibly contrived, can never gain credit long, 
among any people, where free enquiry is 
allowed; which was never denied by our an- 
cestors; who, onthe contrary, thought it 
the sacred, inviolable, natural right of every 
man, to examine and judge for himself. 

Therefore we think it evident that our 


40,000.—.2ecount of 1829. 
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notion, concerning future rewards and pun- 
ishments, was either revealed immediately 
from Heaven, to some of our forefathers, 
and from them descended to us, or, that it 
was implanted in each of us, at our creation, 
by the Creator of allthings. Whateverthe 
methods might have been, whereby God 
hath been pleased to make known to us his 
will, and give usa knowledge of our duty, 
it is still, in our sense, a divine revelation. 
“Now we desire to propose to him some 
few questions. Does he believe that our 
forefathers, men, eminent for their piety, 
the constant and warm in pursuit of virtue, 
hoping thereby to merit everlasting bappi- 
ness, were alldamned? Does he think that 
we, who are their zealous imitators, in good 
works, and influenced by the same motives 
asthey were, earnestly endeavoring, with 
the greatest circumspection, to tread the 


paths of integrity, are in a state of damna- | 


tion? If these be his sentiments, they are 
surely as impious as they are bold and daring. 

“In the next place, we beg that he would 
explain himself more particularly concern- 
ing the revelation he talks of. If he admit 
no other, than what is contained in his wrif- 
ten book, the contrary is evident, from what 
has been shewn before: but, if he says, God 
has revealed himself to us, but not sufficient 
for our salvation; then, we ask, to what pur- 


pose should he have revealed himself in any | 


wise? It is clear, that a revelation, insuffi- 
cient to save, cannot put us in a better con- 
dition than we should be in without any re- 
velation at all. We cannot conceive that 
God should point out to us the end we ought 
to aim at, without opening to us the way 
to arrive at that end. But, supposing our 
understandings to be so far illumined, as to 
know it to be our duty to please God, whu 
yet hath left us under an incapacity of doing 
it, will this Missionary, therefore, conclude 
that we shall be eternally damned? Will he 
take upon himsclf to pronounce damnation 
against us, for not doing those things, which 
he himself acknowledges were impossible 
by us to be done? It is our opinion that ev- 
ery man is possessed of sufficient knowledge 
for his salvation. The Almighty, for any 
thing we know, may have communicated the 
knowledge of himself to a different race of 
people, in a different manner. 

“Same sty they have the will of God in 


writing; be it so—their revelation has no 
advantage above ours; since both must be 
equally sufficient to save; otherwise the end 
of the revelation would be frustrated. Be- 
sides, if they be both true, they must be the 
same in substance: and the difference can 
only lie in the mode of communication. He 
tells us there are many precepts in his writ- 
ten revelation, which we are entirely igno- 
rant of. But these written commands can 
only be designed for those who have the 
writings; they cannot possibly regard us. 
Had the Almighty thought so much knowl- 
edge necessary to our salvation, his good- 
ness would not long have deferred the com- 


munication of it to us: and to say, that in a 


matter so necessary, he could not, at one and 
the same time, equally reveal himself to all 
mankind, is nothing less than a denial of his 
omnipotence. Without doubt he can make 
his will manifest, without the help of any 
book, or the assistance of any bookish man 
whatever. 

“ We shall in the next place, consider the 
arguments, which arise from a consideration 
of Providence. If we are the work of God, 
(which I presume will not be denied) it fol- 
lows from thence, that we are under the 
care and protection of God: for it cannot be 
supposed that the Deity should abandon his 
own creatures, andbe utterly regardless of 
their welfare. Then, to say that the Almighty 
hath permitted us to remain in a fatal error, 
through so many ages, isto represent him as 
a tyrant; how is it consistent with his justice 
to force life upon a race of mortals, without 
their consent, and then damn them eternally, 
without ever opening to them a door of sal- 
vation’ Our conceptions of the gracious 
God are more noble; and we think that those 
who teach otherwise, do little less than dlas- 
pheme. Again, it is through the care and 
goodness of the Almighty, that from the be- 
ginning of time, through many generations, 
to this day, our name has been preserved, 
unblotted out by enemies, unreduced to no- 
thing. By the same®are we now enjoy ouf 
lives; are furnished with the necessary 
means of preserving those lives. But all 
these things are trifling, compared with our 
salvation. 

“ Therefore, since God hath beenso care- 
ful of us, in matters of little consequence 
it would he absurd to affitm, fhathe has ne: 
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glected us, in cases of the greatest impor- 
tance. Admit that he hath forsaken us, yet 
it could not have been without a just cause. 
Let us suppose that an heinous crime was 


committed by one of our ancestors, like to. 


that, which we are told, happened among 
another race of people; in such case, God 
would certainly punish the criminal, but 
would never involve us, who are innocent, 
in his guilt. Those who think otherwise 
must make the Almighty a very whimsical, 
ill-natured being. Once more, are the Chris- 


’ tians more virtuous? or, rather, are they not 


more viscious, than weare? If so, how came 
it to pass, that they are the objects of God’s 
beneficence, while we are neglected? Does 
the Deity confer his favors without reason, 
and with so much partiality’ In 2 word, we 
find the Christians much more depraved in 
their morals than ourselves; and we judge 
ef their doctrine by the badness of their lives.” 


From Penn’s “ Primitive Christianity Re- 
vived.” 


«Though there be many good things 
said, how Christ appears and works in a soul, 
to awaken, convince and convert it; yet you 
seem not particular enough about the death 
and sufferings of Christ: and it is generally 
rumored and charged upon you by your ad- 
versaries, that you have little reverence to 
the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction to God 
for our sins, and that you do not believe, 
that the active and passive obedience of 
Christ, when he was in the word, is the 
alone ground of a sinner’s justification be- 
fore God.’ 


** Answ. The doctrines of satisfaction and 
justification, truly understood, are placed in 
so strict an union, that the one is a necessary 
consequence of the other: and what we say 
of them, is what agrees with the suffrage of 
scripture, and, forthe most part, in the terms 
of it; always believing, that in points where 
there arises any difficulty, be it from the ob- 
scurity of expression, mistranslation, or the 
dust raised by the heats of partial writers, or 


‘nice Critics, it is ever best to keep close to 


the text, and maintain charity in the rest. 
I shall first speak negatively, what we do not 
own; which, perhaps, hath given occasion 
te those who are more hasty than wise, to 


judge us defective in our belief of the effi- 
cacy of the death and sufferings of Christ to 
justification: as, 

“ First. We cannot believe that Christ is 
the cause, but the effect, of God’s love, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the beloved dis- 
ciple, John, chap. iii. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son 
into the world, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 

**Secondly, We cannot say, God cou/d 
not have taken another way to have saved 
sinners, than by the death and sufferings of 
his Son, to satisfy his justice; or that Christ’s 
death and sufferings were a strict and rigid 
satisfaction for that eternal death and misery 
due to man for sin and transgression: for 
such a notion were to make God’s mercy lit- 
tle concerned in man’s salvation; and, in- 
deed, we are at too great a distance from his 
infinite wisdom and power, to judge of the 
liberty or necessity of his actions. 

“ Thirdly, We cannot say Jesus Christ was 
the greatest sinner in the world (because he 
bore our sins on his cross, or because he was 
made sin for us, who knew no sin); an ex- 
pression of great levity and unsoundness, yet 
often said by great preachers and professors 
of religion. 

“Fourthly, We cannot believe that Christ’s 
death and sufferings so satisfy God, or justify 
men, as that they are thereby accepted of 
God: they are, indeed, thereby put into a 
state capable of being accepted of God, and 
through the obedience of faith, and sancti- 
fication of the spirit, are in a state of accept- 
ance: for we can never think a man justified 
before God, while se/f-condemned; or that 
any man can be in Christ who is not a new 
creature; or that God looks upon men other- 
wise than they ave. We think it a state of 
presumption, and not of salvation, to call Je- 
sus, Lord, and not by the work of the Moly 
Ghost: Master, andhe not yet master of their 
affections: Saviour, and they not saved by 
him from their sins: Redeemer, and yet they 
not redeeined by him from their passion, 
pride, covetousness, wantonness, vanity, vuin 
honours, friendships, and glory of this world: 
which were to deceive themselves; for 
“ God will not be mocked, such as men sow, 
such they must reap.” And though Christ 
did die for us, yet we must by the assistance 
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of his grace, ‘‘ work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling:” as he died for sin, 
go we must die to sin, or we cannot be said 
to be saved by the death and sufferings of 
Christ, or thoroughly justified and accepted 
with God. Thus far negatively. Now, pos- 
itively, what we own as to justification. 

** We do believe that Jesus Christ was our 
holy sacrifice, atonement, and propitiation; 
that he bore our iniquities, and by his stripes 
we were healed of the wounds 4dam gave 
us in his fall; and that God is just in forgiv- 
ing true penitents upon the credit of that 
holy offering Christ made of himself to God 
for us; and that what he did and suffered, 
satisfied and pleased God; and that through 
the offering up of himself once for all, through 
the Eternal Spirit, he hath for ever perfect- 
ed those (in all ¢imes) that were sanctified, 
“who walked not afterthe flesh, but after 
the ‘spirit.’ ” Rom. viii. 1. Mark that. 

short, justification consists of two 
parts, or hath a twofold consideration, viz: 
justification from the guilt of sin, and from 
the power and pollution of sin, and in this 
sense justification gives a man a full and 
clear acceptance before God: for want of 
this latter part it is, that so many souls reli- 
giously inclined, are often under doubts, 
scruples, and despondencies, notwithstand- 
ing all that their teachers tell themo the 
extent and efficacy of the first part of justi- 
fication. And it is too general an unhap- 
piness among the professors of Christianity, 
that they are too apt to cloak their own ac- 
tive and passive disobedience with the active 
and passive obedience of Christ. The first 
part of justification, we do reverently and 


humbly acknowledge, is only for the sake of 


the death and sufferings of Christ: nothing 
we can do, though by the operation of the 
Holy Spit, being able to cancel old debts, 
or wipe out old scores: it is the power and 
efficacy of that propitiatory offering up- 
on faith and repentance, that justifies us 
from the sins that are past; and it is the 
power of Christ’s Spirit in our hearts, that 
purifies and makes us acceptable before 
God. For till the heart of man is purged 
from sin, God will never acceptof it. He 
reproves, rebukes, and condemns those that 
entertain sin there, and therefore such can- 
not be said to be ina justified state: con- 
d¢pmation and justificatien being contraries: 


| 


so that they that hold themselves in a justi- 
fied state by the active and passive obedience 
of Christ, while they are not actively and 
passively obedient to the Spirit of Christ 
Jesus, are under a strong and dangerous de- 
lusion; and for crying out against this sin- 
pleasing imagination, not to say doctrine, 
we are staged and reproached as deniers an@ 
despisers of the death and sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But be it known to 
such, they add to Christ’s sufferings, and 
crucify to themselves afresh the Son of God, 
and trample the blood of the covenant un- 
der their feet, that walk unholily under a 
profession of justification; ‘‘ for God will not 
acquit the guilty, nor justify the disobedient 
and unfaithful.’”? Such deceive themselves, 
and at the great and final judgment their 
sentence will not be, ‘*come ye blessed,” 
because it cannot be said to them “well 
done, good and faithful,” for they cannot be 


-so esteemed that live and die in a reprova- 


ble and condemnable state; but “go ye 
cursed,” &c. 

“Wherefore, O my reader! Rest not thy- 
self wholly satisfied with what Christ has 
done for thee in his blessed person without 
thee, but press to know his power and king- 
dom within thee, that the strong man, that 
has so long kept thy house, may be bound, 
and his goods spoiled, his works destroyed, 
and sin ended, according to 1 John iii. 7. 
**For which end,” says that beloved disci- 
ple, ‘* Christ was manifested,” that all things 
may become new; “new heavens and new 
earth, in which righteousness dwells.”” Thus 
thou wilt come to glorify God in thy body 
and in thy Spirit, which are his: and live te 
him and notto thyself. ‘Thy love, joy, wor- 
ship, and obedience; thy life, conversation 
and practice; thy study, meditation, and de- 
votion, will be spiritual: for the Father and 
the Son will make their abode with thee, 
and Christ will manifest himself to thee; 
for the “‘secrets of the Lord are with them that 
fear him:” and an holy unction, or anointing, 
have all those, which leads them into all 
truth, and they need not the teachings of 
men. ‘They are better taught, being ins 


structed by the Divine Oracle: no bare hear- 
say or traditional Christians, but fresh and 
living witnesses; those that have seen with 
theirown eyes, and heard with their own 
ears, and have handled with their own hands, 
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— 


the word of life, in the divers operations of Since such the fruition—that Faith 

it, to their souls salvation. In this they Suggests to thy spirit as given; 

meet, in this they preach, and in this they |! Can we mourn, although sudden thy death! 
pray and praise: behold the new covenant And distant thy transit to heaven? 
fulfilled, the church and worship of Christ, 

the great anointed of God, and the great |} wo: it surely were selfish indeed, 
anointing of God, in his holy priesthood, and || ro regret that thy troubles are o’cr, 
effices in his church! Reason’s law, Christianity’s creed, 
Commands us to sorrow no more. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


But to think of thee, now, as of one 
Remov’d far from sorrow’s control; 
Whose brief race of existence is run, 


STANZAS, And hath ended at Glory’s last goal. 
Occasioned by the death of a relative abroad. 


Perhaps He, whose omniscience transcends 
All wisdom to mortals made known, 

But conducted thee far from thy friends, 
To make thee more truly his own. 


Thou sleep’st far from the land of thy birth, 
But thy name and thy memory are dear; 
And, tho’ foreign thy grave, its fresh earth, 


Closing o’er thee, was wet with a tear. ma : ‘ 
For it is not while here we sojourn, 


a Encircled by all we love best, 
The warm tear of affection!—as true, That our hearts are most likely to learn 
As sincere, and as kind,—as if drawn This is not the place of our rest! 
From fond eyes, which here wept for thee 
That place of true rest thou hast found; 
And had watch’d thee from infancy’s At > ast so we humbly may trust, 
morn. 


Nor boots it, though foreign the ground 
' Where thy reliques may moulder to dust, 
But, though bitter the tidings appear’d, ) 
Which told us that thou wert no more; 
And though painful it was, ere we féar’d, 
To find that suspense was all o’er:— 


For thy spirit, redeem’d through His love, 
Which alone can redeem,—sought its 


sphere; 
Joys immortal surround it above :— 

And though mournful it was, as we read Peace be with its memory here! 
- The last record thy love had addrest, 
To reflect that it came from—the dead! BERNARD BARTON, 

Now, for thee, every care is at rest. 
Thou art number’d with those who can AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 

know Is & Walter, Book- 
Neither sickness, nor sorrow, nor pain; sellers, 87 Market street. 


from whose bright eyes no tears ever flow, || ne w-yonx—James V. Seaman. - 
And whom death cannot conquer again. | nyw_Ganpex, Pa.—Enoch Chandler. 
| Darsy, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
For their God dwells among them;—and || Curster, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 


they Lonxpon-Grove, Pa.— William Chandler. 
See his face, and rejoice in its light; CanTWELu’s Brinet, Del.—Joseph Tatman: 
And his presence is pledge of their day, Smynwna, Del.—Jacoh Penington, P. M. 
For his glory has banish’d the night. New-Bronswick, N. J.—Robert Bass. 
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